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kept up the spirit of our soldiers and of the folk at home, the front line
of air resistance. I was sorry they departed in that fashion.
The rector looked ill and depressed. He sat staring at us.
"I've had a good life," he mumbled in a thin and tired voice. "I'd
like to come back to see all the changes that are certain to take place. I've
seen many changes already, there were times when I was in the slums I
could not walk through my parish without being called after but now,
though religion is declining the behaviour of the people has improved
beyond recognition. I feel the people are eager to live cleanly and to
give their children more than they had. And I'd like to fill up some of the
gaps in my own life. It's silly leaving it unfinished."
G.B.S. came in and at once started bantering.*
"There's nothing worse than a lingering illness," he said.
"I'll miss your fun, Mr. Shaw, even more than my garden. Many
people can say that you sent them to the grave laughing because the war
has made you more popular than ever."
"I was never so serious in my life." Shaw folded his arms, threw back
his head and declared: "You treat death as normal and respectable and
do nothing about it except to bless it. I treat it as a ghastly and avoidable
nuisance and demand a remedy. You do not treat poverty in the same
way. They did until I came along. In my cycle of five plays, Back to
Methuselah, I demand a lifetime of three hundred years for maturity and
condemn the present system of governing as mischievously adolescent."
"Why only three hundred years ?" the rector asked teasingly. "Don't
you think that in three hundred years you will probably want another
hundred years for your complete fruition? The heart never grows better
by age; I fear rather worse, always harder. In my youth I was an evange-
list, my heart was on fire and I thought I could never rest until the evils
I saw were remedied, but now I almost seem to acquiescW
"I said once," G.B.S. retorted, "that every man over forty who
acquiesces is a scoundrel."
The rector shook his head gently. "In that case," he said, "this is a
regular thieves' kitchen} I agree with Somerset Maugham, a Christian if
ever there was one. He says: 'In my twenties the critics said I was brutal^
in my thirties they said I was ffippaiit, in my forties they said I was cynical,
in my fifties they said I was competent and now in my sixties they say I
am superficial*"
Shaw turned this to his advantage. "When we cease being brutally